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The Dank Reon 


By HANNAH LEES 


The moying story of a ma- 
rine who had always been first 
in everything he did. But now 
blinded, how could he eve 
hope to be first again? 


gun bullet got him right behind the eyes. You 
wouldn’t know, would you? . . . Hi, Grogan, 

how’s it going? Have a cigarette?” This last to show 
how quickly he could find their outstretched hand, how 
cleverly he could give himself a light. ‘Just about per- 
fect co-ordination, one of our best that way, but ee 
They didn’t always say the “but,” but it was al- 
ways there. He was finished, licked. They knew it, 
and knew he knew it. Maybe’if he hadn’t had to be 
first, someone else would have got that Jap bullet. 
But he’d always been first—fastest tackle at Central 
High, best man at wiring a circuit in the union; He’d 
always been first, but not any more, not ever any more. 
They’d told him finally, and they ought to know. 
This was the center for all the blinded sailors and 
marines, All right, he’d been first, and now he had to 
take it. But it sort of shriveled him up inside. Some- 
times he was angry about it. He’d been angry most of 
the time the first couple of months, but what was the 
use? The Government was going to give him a hundred 
and sixty-five bucks a month for the rest of his life. He 
wouldn’t have to sell pencils or make brooms. He could 


a | ‘aan one ashore at Peleliu, and a Jap machine- 














be independent of everybody exeept Molly if he just 
stayed quietly at home. Soft, warm, pretty little 
Molly with her funny, mothering little ways of mak- 
ing you feel like the biggest man in the world. She 
loved him—she still loved him, eyes or no eyes. That 
hundred and sixty-five bucks would keep them both. 
She wouldn’t mind doing all the little things she’d have 
to for him. But nobody else. He couldn’t stand it from 
anyone else. 

That was why he’d turned down the Seeing-Eye dog. 
He didn’t need a dog. Why, he could damn near get 
himself home alone, up to 190th Street, week ends. 

Ah, but could he, though? He stood by the window 
in the ward and thought about that terrible moment 
getting back to the hospital last night. 

Usually when he went home, someone from the 
hospital with eyes was taking the same train. And 
from Penn Station in New York he had to take the 
bus that went up Fifth Avenue. That was all right. 
It was the only ‘one there. But somewhere along 
Fifth he had to change to the bus that went up the 
Drive. There were a lot of busses up Fifth Avenue, 
and it meant he had to ask, and, asking, ask for indul- 
gence, pity for his damaged efficiency. Getting across 
streets was bad, but often the traffic cop helped. But 
to get the right bus, you had to ask, and every time he 
did it, it shriveled him up inside a little more: 

He had to do it because at home were the only times 
he felt at all the way he used to—Mick Grogan on 
top of the world. Then he could forget for a while 
that he was helpless and inadequate. But when the 
week end was up, it would be time to face the night- 
mare of getting back to the hospital. Molly would 
walk with him to the bus and wait till he got aboard. 
At Penn Station there would be some of the other 
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said the voice he had met up in the ward that morning, ‘“‘when you finish what you’re doing, I need you with this patient 


damaged men to go back with him on the train. But 
in between was that change and all the brutal, hurry 
ing people, all the helpful, curious people. He couldn’t 
even let Molly guess how bad it was, after that one 
time he had made it alone, and the joy there had been 
in her voice when he told her. Anyway, a man had his 
pride. Only this morning his pride was lying cringing 
on the floor of his soul, remembering last night. 

He had stumbled, changing busses, and clutched at 
the nearest person. It had been a girl. She had felt 
soft and smelled good, and she had shrugged him off, 
saying, ““Who do you think I am?” Then she had 
paused and said with an apologetic little laugh, “Oh, 
you’re blind! Excuse me!’’ And he hadn’t been able 
to ask her then which bus to take, so he just got on 
the first one and asked the driver, and the driver had 
said, ““Can’t you read, bud?” and he’d slunk into his 
seat wondering if those moments alone with Molly 
were worth these bitter reminders that never again 
was he going to be able to do anything as well as any 
dumb cluck with a pair of eyes. 


Mick Grogan wasn’t the only one it was a rough 
Monday for. Down in the dental department, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Barch was in a temper. He was 
young to be a lieutenant commander, but he’d been 
in since a week after Pearl Harbor, mostly on ships. 
That was the trouble, as he was fond of telling the 
Wave who assisted him—things were kept squared 
away on a ship, while in a big setup like this hospital * 
there was always someone to pass’ the buck to. 

Like these X rays that had been piling up since 
Friday. Captain Monson had had Cooke transferred 
because he kept spoiling them, Sure, they’d send a 
replacement-in a day or so, and about the time you got 
him trained, if you ever did, they’d transfer him, and 
there you'd be again, This batch of films wasn’t the 
point. It was the whole sloppy system. 

Ravenna, the Wave, sat at a table sorting the un- 
developed X rays and listened to him fume. 

“They say you Gan’t buek a system,” he was growl- 
ing, “but there ought to be someone we could count 
on.to develop these \films,and develop them right. 
This is a rehabilitation’ center, Ravenna. Wouldn’t 
you think there’d be some (Continued on Page 51) 














8. EDUCATIONS AREN’T FREE, of course, and in return for her trip, Susu thought it was 


only fair to teach the men something. So she taught them how to plait pigtails, including the 


shortcut that every man should know—“‘cowtails.”’ Pigtailing occurred every morning—almost. 
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Susu Goes Fishing — 


By WILLIAM SHARPE 


T is the inalienable right of young ladies, at 

least once in their lives, to break into the 

guarded man’s world of fishing. When the 
young lady is an eight-year-old tomboy and 
daddy is her sponsor, the right is a privilege. 
Susu Sharpe, a little Tarheel, was introduced to 
the hitherto closed world in a ten-day boat ex- 
pedition to the Outer Banks of North Carolina, 
the only female in a contingent of eight fisher- 
men. Susu’s father, Bill Sharpe, was one of 
the fishermen. Others included Susu’s friends, 


mtr, ie scm 
9. DEAR MOM, today I droye the boat, 
Naturally, the first objective of a shore party is 
to send mother all the big maritime news. 


Joe E. Lowes, Jr.; James Herron; Ed Tyng; 
Cap’n Bill Etheridge; Cap’n Tom Basnight; 
and Photographer J. G. Hemmer, who took the 
pictures on these pages. 

Susu slept “downstairs” in a bunk, learned 
to bait a hook, cuss a backlash, catch a fish—and 
eat him. She steered the*boat, got sunburned and 
seasick, learned to spit with the wind, acquired 
a nautical swagger, and came home to lord it over 
every little boy in her neighborhood. The 


men learned to plait Susu’s pigtails, THE END. 


; fine Koya: > _ 
10. SHOPPING FOR A SOU’WESTER at 
Cape Hatteras, Susu instead ran into calm 


weather and a checker game with Cap’n Bill. 
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11. LEARNED TO CUSS by the shortest route— 


straightening out the grandfather of all backlashes. 
Got her lines mixed trying surf casting. Didn’t like it. 







12. CENSORABLE INFORMATION was available 
from a well-selected perch, but not for long, because 
(below)it was time for what every good fisherman needs. 
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fellow rehabilitated enough to do our 
developing for us?”’ 

“To develop film, a man has to have 
two hands to work with and two legs to 
stand on,”’ she said. “‘ Not many of them 
have here, sir. I’m on duty tonight. I'll 
get them done before tomorrow.” 

“That only solves today. There ought 
to be someone who could work in that 
darkroom for us regularly.”’ He twisted 
an ear and scowled. “‘ Darkroom dy 
He stopped. “He has to have hands and 
feet. About the only thing he doesn’t 
have to have are eyes. And 
there are a couple of hundred 
blind men up on Wards Q and 
R. Some of them are bound to 
have more sense than Cooke 
had. Look, Ravenna, if I get 
one down here, think you could 
train him?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I guess I 
could if he wanted to learn. 
Afternoons I'll have to be de- 
veloping the films anyway.”’ 

“Sure you could.”’ He picked 
up the phone. ‘‘Captain Mon- 
son, please? . . . I’m going top- 
side, Ravenna,” he said putting 
down the phone a moment later. 
“Maybe we’ve got something.” 

He found the commander in 
charge of the eye wards in his 
office. Didn’t they have a man 
who'd like to learn to develop 
X-ray film? It was all in the 
dark. It was a setup, but he’d 
have to be good or it wouldn’t ‘ 
be worth anyone’s time. 

Commander Rhys was doubt- 
ful. The hospital didn’t go in for 
teaching trades. That came later 
oninthe rehabilitation program. 
But after they had talked a few 
minutes more, he got abruptly 
to his feet. They might have a 
look around the ward. 

It was a big ward, ironically 
flooded with sunlight. There 
were men with their eyes band- 
aged lying in bed, men with 
eyes bandaged sitting in chairs 
and men moving around care- 
fully with canes or more care- 
fully without canes, their heads 
raised as if trying to smell their 
way. A big ugly Irishman was 
lounging on the foot of one of 
the beds by a window. 

“Cigarette, fella?’”” he was 
saying, shaking a pack lightly 
in his hand toward the bandaged 
man lying there. “Bet you I can 
light it for you and not singe a 
whisker. I’m full of tricks, for a 
blind man.”’ He shook one out 
and, holding his fingers stiffly as 
a guide, put it almost unerringly 
in the other man’s mouth. Then 
he struck a match on the sole of 
his shoe, and again holding his 
fingers stiffly, so that the little one touched 
the man’s face first, put the flame to the 
tip exactly. 

“‘How’s if I pour you a glass of water? 
Bet I can get it without spilling any.” 

He walked over and picked up the 
pitcher from the table, touched it to the 
edge of the glass and, holding a finger 
inside as a guide, poured to within an 
inch of the top, put down the pitcher and 
carried the glass to the man on the bed. 

“Quit your tricks, Grogan,” said the 
man irritably. “I don’t want water.” 

“Ah, but I’m practicing to be a sing- 
ing waiter when I’m all rehabilitated. 
Already I can pour water almost as well 
as people with eyes.’’ He laughed bitterly. 

“T’d like to get that man out of here 
and down with you,’’ Commander Rhys 
spoke low. ‘He wouldn’t go, though, 
He’s a real war casualty, I’m afraid.” 

“Wasn’t he down with an abscessed 
tooth last month?” Barch was remem- 





bering. ‘‘First man ashore at Peleliu, 
somebody said. He oughtn’t to be 
washed up. Anybody who could pour 
water like that could learn to develop 
film in no time. Can’t you order him 
down?” 

“Tt’s contrary to policy, when they’re 
patients like this. I can ask him, but he 
won’t go. He’s afraid of work, afraid of 
competition. All he’ll do is tricks. We 
can’t snap him out of it.” 

“Developing film’s quite a trick,”’ said 
Barch. “But our Wave down there says 
she could teach an intelligent blind man.” 

Rhys looked at him sideways and 
stuck out his jaw, then he made a sudden 
clicking noise in his cheek. ‘Hey, 





THE PIGHTSYGOTON 


By Joseph Auslander 


Now that the lights go on in London, 
What shall we see where the great town sprawls? 

The Sword of Justice over Old Bailey’s, 
The Cross of Faith over St. Paul’s. 


Now that the lights go on in Paris, 
What shall we see as the dusk sifts down? 
The Are de Triomphe in a glitter of beauty, 
The Champs Elysées in her starry crown. 


Now that the lights go on in Vienna, 
What shall we see in that city of song? 

Only the ghosts of the shadowy dancers, 
The little café where the coffee was strong. 


Now that the lights go on in Warsaw, 
What shall we see in that once proud place? 
Out of the ruins a people rising 
With terrible courage and heartbreak grace. 


Now that the lights go on in Oslo, 
What shall we see in that tower of truth? 
The glow in the face of a folk unconquered, 
The fierce inner flame in the face of youth. 


Now that the lights go on all over, 
What shall we look for, what shall we find? 
The shattered mirror of man’s last madness, 
The glory of man’s immortal mind. 


Grogan, come here, will you? They’ve 
been having trouble down in the dental 
department getting their films developed 
right. There’s a pretty little Wave down 
there claims she could teach a blind man 
to do it. I claim she could teach you. 
Lieutenant Commander Barch here 
doesn’t believe it, even after seeing you 
pour that glass of water. Who’s right?” 

“He is.” Grogan stood before them, 
looking over their heads into nothing- 
ness, and added a belated “sir.” “I 
couldn’t learn a thing like that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why should I? Plenty of people with 
eyes could do it better.” 

“You couldn’t be worse than the peo- 
ple we’ve had with eyes,” said Barch. 
“Matter of fact, I hoped you might be 
better, but if you’re not interested ——” 
He turned away. 

“Wait asec,” Rhys stopped him. . . . 
“Look, Grogan, you’re just kicking 


around up here till your survey comes 
back from Washington. Why don’t you 
go down to the dental department for 
a change, to help a lady win a bet? Call 
it a gag, call it another trick.” 

“Occupational therapy, eh?’ Gro- 
gan’s voice was bitter. 

“Call it that,” Rhys chuckled. “I call 
it a sporting affair, but I’m kind of 
tired of watching you light cigarettes.” 

“It'd be a change. How long?”’ 

“Couple of weeks; maybe three.” 

“T can quit any time?’ 

“Sure. You quit and we’ll pay up.” 

“e Okay.” 

“Report down after chow then, will 
you?” Barch turned away with a curious 
depressed feeling. This badly 
adjusted ex-hero wasn’t going 
to solve anything. Well, it would 
be mostly Ravenna’s baby. 


“This rack holds the X-ray 
films,’’ said the voice that had 
been introduced to him as Rav- 
enna, the Wave who would teach 
him. ‘I’ve already put them in 
this time, but you could learn 
to do that in a day or two. See, 

~ you hang them in this vat to de- 
velop them. Then you hang 
them in this other vat to fix.” 

The voice was soft and im- 
personal, but as Groganlistened, 
he felt that up there in the ward 
this morning he had been had. 
A bet, phooey! This was just 





another of those rehabilitation 
gags. They were hell-bent on 
that around here—the useful 
lives you mencanstill lead. Hog- 
wash! If there were so many use- 
ful things you could still do, the 
Government wouldn’t giveyoua 
hundred and sixty-five bucks a 
month for the rest of your life. 
The Veterans Administration 
knew when a man was washed 
up, even if the hospital didn’t. 

“How would I know what 
you mean by this vat and that 
vat?” he said sarcastically. 
“And stop saying ‘See?’ to a 
manwho can’t. It’s not tactful.” 

“Oh, but I can’t either,’ said 
the voice reasonably. “It’s dark 
in here. It has to be, so the 
films won’t spoil. The only light 
that can get in is from that door 
we came through. It’s shut 
now, and I find my way around 
by feel. You ought to be able to 
do it better than I can in a day 
or so. You probably have an in- 
stinct for the dark.” 

“Don’t kid me, Ravenna,” 
he gave a bitter laugh. “I get 
enough of that up in the ward. 
“Look, Grogan can tie his own 
shoes. Grogan can light your 
cigarette for you. He’s almost 
as good as if he had eyes.’ I 
hear you made a bet on me. 
What kind of girl would bet on 
a blind man?” 

“T didn’t bet,’’ she said. “Doctor 
Barch and I thought we could teach a 
blind man to do it because it was all done 
in the dark. Roll up your sleeves, so you 
won’t get wet when you feel around 
these tanks to see how they’re set up. 
You'll get to know it fast. It only took 
me a couple of weeks, and you’ll probably 
learn quicker.” 

“Quicker, hunh?” 

He gave that laugh again, but his 
hands went out, exploring the flat slabs 
on either side of the deep sink. There 
was warm water in the sink, and set in 
the water were two oblong jars. He 
could feel something hanging in the 
right-hand jar—probably the frame with 
the films in it. 

“The one on the right is the developer; 
the one on the left, fixer. You leave the 
film in the developer five minutes at 
sixty-five degrees, not quite so long if 
(Continued on Page 54) 





OUR BUSINESS IS 
WITH GADGETS 
THROWN IN 


For thirty-odd years our job has 
been to produce ideas first and 
fasteners second. New ideas for 
the use of old fasteners. Original 
engineering ideas for new appli- 
cations. Development ideas for 
new products. 


The actual making of such fasten- 
ers, new and old, has been a more 
or less incidental function in our 
Company program . . . especially 
since Pearl Harbor. 

In the days of peace ahead, almost 
every new product will bring up 
new fastening problems. Therefore, 
as theworld’s largest manufacturers 
of metallic fasteners, it will be up to 
us, at United-Carr, to find the right 
answers for a great many of them. 
That is what we are now geared 
up to do. 

United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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...when G -Day 
comes --- when new 

{ hevrolets roll off 
ti assembly lines 
and new automotive 
values again attract 


America’s interest-::- 


INA ee almost every man and woman in America 


is looking forward to the time when new automobiles 


will again be made available to the buying public. 
of these 


men and 


And an overwhelming percentage 
women are confidently looking to Chevrolet to lead the 
field in motor car value at that time, as it has so con- 
sistently done in the past. 

All of Chevrolet’s long history of building quality prod- 
ucts... all of Chevrolet’s memorable record of leadership 


in sales during ten of the last eleven car-production years 













.. . all of the proved performance and dependability of 
Chevrolet products before and during the war period 
—all of these facts combine to strengthen and confirm 
public conviction that the new Chevrolet cars will be first 
in quality at low prices. 

Chevrolet prizes this fine public confidence and prefer- 
ence above all other things, and assures you now that 
“C-Day” 


assembly line— you can “count on the leader to lead again!” 


when comes—when new Chevrolets roll off the 
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$7.50 


IMPERIAL 


“Full Bent’’ Shape 
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cures your smoke 


Yello-Bole Pipes are treated with real bee’s honey. You can fill a new 
Yello-Bole with tobacco, light it, and enjoy a mild, pleasant, agreeable 

‘ smoke, right away—then and there. There’s no “breaking-in?’ as with some 
pipes. No period of “‘getting the newness out of it?’ Yello-Boles start sweet, 
and stay sweet, and agreeable. The honey keeps curing the smoke. If you 
can’t get one immediately, it’s because men at war are getting theirs— 
but your dealer is being supplied with his share, as available. 
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YELLO-BOLE PREMIER $2.50 3 


© Fi Take care of your pipe— 


YELLO-BOLE STANDARD $1 Bee Pipe-Sweetener, 25¢ 




















(Continued from Page 51) — 
it’s hotter than that, a little longer if it’s 
colder.” 

“How did you figure I’m going to 
know sixty-five degrees?” 

“Same way I do—by feel. I’ll tell you 
for the first few days. After that, you’ll 
just know. I never used a thermometer 
after the first week. Couldn’t read it in 
the dark, and I always forgot to read it 
beforehand.” 

“Ts it that dark in here, no kidding?”’ 
He tried to imagine her without eyes, 
feeling her way, as he was. 

“It’s pitch black. There’s a red light 
we can put on if we have to, but the 
films develop better without it.” A bell 
rang. “That means it’s time to take 
those films out and put them in the other 
vat. You do it. Be careful to lift them 
by the rack. Fingermarks spoil them.” 

His hands moved over the vats, found 
the top of the rack and lifted. Pitch 
black. It gave him a sense of enveloping 
protection. He heard a clock being wound 
as he dipped the rack down into the left- 
hand vat. 

“You can set this timer yourself to- 
morrow. We’ve taken off the glass, so 
you can feel the hands.” 

“Somebody has worked this thing out 
pretty carefully,” he said suspiciously. 
“It must have been a big bet.” 

“It wasn’t a bet. I don’t know why 
anybody said it was. Doctor Barch and 
I just thought ie 

“I know what you thought.” He 
moved quickly back in reaction to his 
confirmed suspicions and bumped into 
her. “And they said it was a bet to get 
me down here. Well, I’m not having any 
rehabilitation, thanks. Nobody’s going 
to make work for me.” 

““Look,” she said, and didn’t apologize 
for the word. “I don’t know anything 
about rehabilitation, and neither does 
Doctor Barch. He’s the least altruistic 
man I know, especially on Mondays. 
We've got these films piling up, and the 
corpsmen we've had were either no good 
or always being transferred. We were 
kind of desperate. Don’t you want to 
help us if you can?” 

Pitch black. He could almost feel the 
enveloping darkness. “I might as well 
kill time here as anywhere else till the 
let me go home,” he said. “But don’t get 
the idea you’re building me up.” 

She didn’t answer. He wiped his hands 
on the seat of his pants and, touching 
them to the wall in front of him, began 
to explore the room. Almost immediately 
he hit another wall. ; 

“Tt’s a little room, isn’t it?” he said, 
feeling enclosed and sheltered by its 
smallness. ‘“‘What’s this?’ as his hands 
felt ridges, a raised surface and a knob. 
“A closet or M4 
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~ “That’s the door we came in, the one ~ he 


I told you about.” A bell rang, a differ- 
ent, harsher one than the timer. “‘That’s 
what anybody rings if they want me. 
It’s probably Doctor Barch.” 

“Shall I——” He turned the knob and 
pulled. 

“No, not now! Oh, never mind.” He 
could hear her quick change of tone as 
the door gave under his hand, pulled 
toward him. He could almost feel the 
light streaming in, and pushed it 
quickly shut, but the brief sense of pro- 
tection was gone and the old defeat, the 
unprotected feeling of that crowded 
street corner came surging over him. 

“T’ve spoiled the films, hunh?” 

“Never mind. We can take them over 
tomorrow. The last corpsman we had 
never learned not to do that. Don’t be 
discouraged. Let’s call it a day, and you 
can come down tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Tguess not. You can’t teach me this.” 

“Why not? It’s all in the dark, and 
we really need you.” 

“That’s wonderful.” He gave his 
laugh. “Well, I'll try it for a day or so. 
It’s something different, anyway.” 

“Open the door and let’s see who 
rang, shall we?” she said. He pulled it 
toward him again. 

“Ravenna,” said the voice he had met 
up in the ward that morning, “when 
you finish what you’re doing, I need you 
with this patient. How’d it go, 
Grogan?” 

“Oh, just fine,” said the soft voice, 
before he could answer. “He developed 
one whole set of films.’ 

“Then ruined them by opening the 
door.” 

“Cooke’s trick.” Barch snorted in 
amusement. “‘ Well, maybe you can learn 
not to. He couldn’t. See you tomorrow.” 

“T guess so.” He didn’t add “sir.” 

He started up the hall feeling inex- 
plicably that he was leaving a refuge. 

Every afternoon from then on, and 
somewhat in spite of himself, he found 
his way down to the little darkroom. 
And once inside, he felt almost whole 
again, for Ravenna was right. Most of it 
you didn’t need eyes for. She taught him 
how to unwrap the film, how to peel the 
foil off the back and put it in the box in 


y the corner for salvage, how to clip the 


matching Braille numbers they had had 
made onto the envelope the films came 
from and onto the frame they were going 
into, and how to slip the film into the 
frame without touching anything but 
the edges. She told him he learned 
quickly, and it made him feel good, even 
though he knew she was saying it to 
make him feel good. Oh, he made mis- 
takes. He overdeveloped one set of film 
and underdeveloped another, and he 
(Continued on Page 57) 


“Mr. R. Wylia Bromide will now say the 
same thing in slightly different words.” 
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ruined still another set by not getting it 
all the way down in the solution. But 
Ravenna was always nice about it. And 
he never made the same mistake twice. 
He was doing all right for a blind man, 
and it was a good way to pass the time 
till he could go home for good to Molly. 

One day toward the middle of his 
second week there, Ravenna got the 
clips mixed. Nobody could tell which 
films belonged to which patient. A whole 
day’s work had to be retaken. Doctor 
Barch bawled her out until there were 
all but tears in her voice as she apolo- 
gized. And Grogan listened and realized 
he was enjoying it. He, Mick.Grogan, 
enjoying hearing a girl getting hell. That 
was a terrible thing, but he couldn’t help 
it. He couldn’t help thinking he wouldn’t 
have done that, even if he was blind. 

It was the same day he realized that 
he didn’t want to go home that week end, 
even for Molly. He hadn’t thought about 
it much till then, for he didn’t go home 
more than every other week end, and 
time had got a way of slipping by since 
he’d been in the hospital. But Molly 
would expect him, and between him and 
the refuge that was Molly were those 
changes, those questions, those patron- 
izing people. 

Now he had a refuge here, the small 
darkroom where he could use his hands 
and didn’t need his eyes—much. And 
where people didn’t need to feel sorry for 
him—much. It was a good place for a 
blind man till he could go home for good. 

He called Molly up 
the next night and 


told her he wouldn’t KK IKK 
come home that week 
end. He had acold, SOLID 


he said, and would 
just stay here and 
nurse it. He felt like 
a heel at the disap- 
pointment in her 
voice, but he couldn’t 
help it. He couldn’t 
face the trip. When 
she said, well, surely 
the next week end, because it was his 
mother’s birthday, and his brother was 
going to be home from camp on leave, he 
said, “‘Oh, sure, sure.’”” But he wasn’t 
sure, and his mind kept shying away 
from the thought to the little darkroom 
where he could go tomorrow again and 
feel safe and almost whole. 

He learned to cut film that week. 
Ravenna showed him how to measure 
with his hands and how to hold the ruler 
and feel the notches and cut straight 
along the side of the ruler. He learned 
to develop the big X rays of the jaw that 
he cut the film for. It was a more ticklish 
job than the little ones, but no more 
ticklish than pouring a glass of water 
without spilling any. He did all right, 
and he tried to shut the idea of the next 
week end out of his mind. 

Each day it got nearer and more terri- 
fying. There at home were Molly and 
his mother, and his brother, whom he 
hadn’t seen for two years, but in be- 
tween —— 

Thinking about it as the next week 
wore on, he found his mind blanking out 
at work. On Tuesday he left the door 
slightly open, and didn’t discover it till 
he had finished developing a set of films. 
And on Wednesday he set the timer 
wrong and spoiled another set by over- 
developing them. Doctor Barch was 
decent about it—decent for him, any- 
way—and he was apologetic. But on 
Thursday he could hardly feel the clips, 
as he put them on the envelopes and on 
the racks in matching pairs, for the 
thought of that trip home on Saturday. 
He couldn’t do it; he could hear that 
girl’s laugh, her indulgent “Oh, excuse 
me!” He would stay here, he thought, 
his hands feeling for the pairs of num- 
bers, till Molly came and took him home 
for good. His mother would be disap- 
pointed, and so would Molly, but they’d 


keep that way. 
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A great many stable people 
have to work like horses to 


—WELLMAN L. FRANCE. 
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IS VITAL FOR VICTORY 


just have to make allowances. People 
had to make allowances for a blind man. 


If Lieutenant Commander Barch was 
decent, for him, about Grogan’s mis- 
takes, it was because he was feeling very 
well pleased with himself that week. 
There was nothing like having your less 
altruistic impulses turn around and make 
a full-fledged altruist out of you. Here 
you yell for help from the blind ward in 
a fit of temper. They give you a fellow 
who is supposed to be a problem child, 
and the fellow turns out to be crazy 
about the work, and even does it better 
than any corpsman you’ve had so far. 
So what you’ve done is got yourself some 
efficient help, started quite accidentally a 
job of psychological salvage, and maybe 
got your man, also quite accidentally, a 
job for life. Of course, that involved 
losing him, but if Ravenna could train 
one, she could train another. 

Not that anybody had actually offered 
Grogan the job yet, but Westing had 
said he was going to. That was another 
break, finding yourself beside the head 
X-ray man of the City hospital at dinner 
last week end, telling him for a good yarn 
about Grogan, and finding that the hos- 

pital was looking for 
a man to develop film 
whom they wouldn’t 
lose to the draft. Two 
hundred a month, 
Westing had said it 
~ would be, and for life, 
if Grogan was as good 
as Barch cracked him 
u 
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Thinking about it 
as he went over 
yesterday’s X rays 
2 on Friday morning, 
Barch felt good. Not that this was any 
day to be feeling so good, he realized. 
Here were those X rays of the skipper’s 
mother-in-law to go over and decide 
what to do about. Quite a thing, the 
skipper sending her down here. Captain 
Monson would have the final word, of 
course, but there’d have to be a prelimi- 
nary report, and it had better be good. 
Well, it was something not to worry any 
more about the films getting developed 
on schedule. Grogan was good, eyes or 
no eyes. Have to tell him so. 

“Mrs. Siderly Simons,”’ he read the 
name on the envelope and started to take 
out the little dark transparent squares 
and hold them up to the light. It wasn’t 
going to be bad if you didn’t have to take 
out any more teeth. But great jumping 
jellyfish—he turned the envelope over 
and looked at the name again—these 
weren’t right! She had three teeth miss- 
ing. And these teeth were all there. 
They’d been misfiled again. The whole 
batch must have been misfiled again. 
And the skipper looking for a report 
this afternoon. “Ravenna!” he started 
to yell, and then remembered that 
she hadn’t been in the darkroom yes- 
terday. 

Grogan was so good, eh? The celluloid 
crackled as he slammed it back into the 
envelope. The bell outside the darkroom 
pealed sharply as he pressed it. This was 
sheer carelessness. There was no excuse 
for this. It was all he could do to remem- 
ber that opening the darkroom door and 
yelling for Grogan would spoil still an- 
other batch of films. He stood there 
waiting. 

It was probably five minutes before 
Grogan stuck his head out the door. 
“Did someone want me?” 

“T wanted you, Grogan. I wanted you 
bad.” 
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(Continued on Page 59) 
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How long should a car last? Until you can replace it, at least. 

That’s why we urge you to take these steps. First: have your 
engine thoroughly flushed to remove sludge, dust and other 
abrasive deposits. Then keep it clean with a tough-film oil that 
resists oxidation and lets your engine run freer, smoother, easier. 

More motorists than ever are giving their cars this protection 
with Pennzoil—the Pennsylvania oilespecially refined to combat 
sludge, varnish and other enemies of engine life. Stop at the 
yellow oval sign. Ask for Pennzoil—and sound the Z plain to 


avoid being misunderstood. 
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Pe IT OUT FOR YOURSELF, WOMAN!” 
bellowed Elmer, the bull. “You're Elsie, the famous 
Borden Cow, aren’t you? It says here that folks bought 
more things from Borden’s in 1944 than ever before, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Elsie, puzzled. “So what— 

“So what!” roared Elmer. “Do we—I mean you get a 
little extra something out of it? No! Borden’s got 
$410,000,000 for the goods sold to customers, and they 
start off by paying thousands and thousands of dollars 
to fishermen for fish! I thought Borden’s was a milk 
company!” 

“We're not just a milk company,” smiled Elsie. “We 
supply folks with all kinds of fine foods. Lots of neces- 
sary things like vitamins, too. And that’s where the fish 
come in! Valuable vitamins are extracted from fish liv- 
ers, you know.” 

“Well, reel me in a vitamin!” mumbled Elmer. “And 





I always thought that everybody connected with the 
Borden Company wore milkmen's coats.’ 


“Oh, dear,” laughed Elsie, “over a hundred thou- 
sand of them wear overalls—or whatever it is farmers 





wear! And I don’t mean just dairy farmers. But also the 
farmers who grow things like soybeans and fruits, or 
sell us eggs. Do you know that in 1944 Borden's paid 
the farmers of the country about $197,000,0002” 
“Hey!” howled Elmer. “Borden’s can’t do this to us! 
$197,000,000 is almost half the money they took in last 
year! It’s forty-eight cents out of every dollar!” 
“That's right, dear,” smiled Elsie, “and don’t forget, 
almost $68,000,000 went to the 27,000 Borden employ- 
ees. They took what the farmers sent us and made it into 
scores of delicious products such as Borden's Ice Cream, 
and Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, and None Such 
Mince Meat. Then there were the employees who 
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brought Borden brands tostores and to people’s homes.” 


“Sixty-eight millions,” laboriously figured Elmer: 
“that’s about seventeen cents out of every dollar. And 
forty-eight plus seventeen equals sixty-five. And a hun- 
dred minus sixty-five leaves thirty-five. Not bad! Get 
your hat on, woman! We're going to Borden's and 
collect.” 

“Not so fast, dear,”’ warned Elsie, “you've forgotten 
all about operating expenses. I mean the money paid 


out for sugar and other supplies, and bottles, contain- 














ers and packing materials. Then there's coal and power 
for the operation of plants, and gas and oil for trucks. 
And you mustn’t forget rent, and telephones, and ad- 
vertising and—oh, yes, repairs, and you know what they 
cost nowadays! Then you shouldn't overlook deprecia- 
tion and reserves—the money that must be put aside to 
replace worn-out buildings and equipment, or to take 
care of unusual situations that are caused by the war. 
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All of this took more than $106,000,000; or about 
twenty-six cents from every dollar.” 
_ “Whew!” groaned Elmer, “that dollar’s getting pu- 
nier and punier. Now, there’s less than ten cents left.” 
“Oh, no there isn’t,” corrected Elsie. “We haven’t 
deducted the taxes yet. Last year for taxes, Borden's 
paid more than seven cents from every dollar it re- 
ceived. The total tax bill was more than $30,000,000 
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and it was paid to the United States and Canadian 
governments, and to state and local governments wher- 
ever the Company operates.” 

“IT don’t want to think about taxes,” snorted Elmer. 
“TI want to think of what we're going to do with the 
measly 2 4/10 cents that’s left. Still, I figure it totals up 
to exactly $9,987,994 and that ain’t hay! We can use it!”” 

“Oh, no you don’t, Elmer,” laughed Elsie, “That be- 
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longs to the stockholders. You know, more than 49,000 
people own Borden’s, and they're entitled to a fair re- 
turn on their investment. Last year, their dividends 
amounted to $7,267,990, or $1.70 on each share of stock 
owned, while the rest—or 65 cents a share—was rein- 
vested in the company. With so many people depend- 
ing on Borden’s for wonderful products and good jobs, 
we have to keep the company strong and help it grow. 
We can't let folks down, for you know what they say 
about us: if it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 


* * * 


For copy of annual statement, write Borden’s, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 

“Sorry, doctor. I’d just put the films 

in the developer when you rang.” 
,._ “I hope you put their numbers on 
right, Grogan. Yesterday you did a set 
of films, number’’—he looked at the en- 
velope—‘“‘number Twenty-seventeen J, 
didn’t you?” 

“T don’t remember, doctor. I matched 
the envelopes to the racks.” 

““Matching the envelopes to the racks, 
Grogan, is just what you didn’t do. This 
set of films, Twenty-seventeen J, is sup- 
posed to belong to the mother-in-law of 
our skipper, who is a very old lady and 
has by no means all her teeth. And this 
set of films has all its teeth. You misfiled 
them, Grogan. You’ve botched up an 
entire day’s work and have, what’s more, 
put me in a very lousy position with the 
skipper, who sent his mother-in-law 
down here because he thought we were 
so good. Yeah, Grogan, we were so good 
we mixed up her teeth with a sailor’s. 
There’s going to be hell to pay. Why do 
you think I had those Braille tags made? 
The Japs didn’t shoot your fingers off 
out there, did they?” 

He paused for breath and looked at the 
blind man. His head was turned away, 
and he seemed to be shuddering or, it 
couldn’t be, sobbing. Oh, Lord, now 
what? 

“Don’t let this get you down, Gro- 
gan,”’ he said tentatively. “But you’ve 
been doing such good work I had a per- 
manent job all lined up for you, two 
hundred a month at the City hospital, 
doing just what you’re doing here. And 
this was just so darn careless and put 
me in such a tight spot that I guess I lost 
my temper. I didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings.” 

Doctor Barch stood there anxiously 
watching the blind man as he stood hold- 
ing on to the door frame of the darkroom, 
his head turned away, his shoulders shak- 
ing. It seemed along time before Grogan 
straightened up and turned his face 
toward Barch, and when he did, there 
was an odd expression on his face, a strug- 
gle for control, Barch couldn’t tell of 
what. 

“You didn’t hurt my feelings,”’ he said 
in a strangled sort of voice. Then his face 
broke into a wide grin and his shoulders 
began to shake again. “I’m sorry about 
this, sir, but I can’t help it. Having you 
bawl me out like that, just like any ordi-+ 
nary guy. It’s the first time it’s happened 
to me since that Jap bullet got my eyes. 
It tickled me so I had to laugh. I’m 
sorry about those films, sir. Tell the 
skipper it’s all because you took a dumb 
blind man into your darkroom. But to 
tell you the truth, it wasn’t because I 
couldn’t see, I did it. I was worrying 
about getting home to a party my wife’s 
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having tomorrow night. It won’t happen 
again.” 

“T orget it, Grogan.’”’ Barch dismissed 
him. ‘She can come in again Monday. 
We'll tell her the film was defective.” 


Grogan stood on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 57th Street the next after- 
noon, his hand resting lightly on the post 
that he knew from experience said Bus 
Stop. He’d be home in a little while, 
home to Molly. She’d be tickled about 
that job. So would mom. Mom’d grum- 
ble about their moving to Philadelphia, 
but she could come see them, and it 
wouldn’t be for another couple of months 
yet. There were some more things to 
learn first. He could hear the bus he had 
just got off rumbling up the street and 
hear another one coming up behind it. 
Would it be an A? This was the moment 
he dreaded, this was the moment that had 
numbed his mind and his fingertips for 
the past weeks. This was it. He had to 
know, and to know, he had to ask. He 
could hear the bus slowing down, hear it 
stop. He stepped forward, holding his 
arms out slightly to avoid the people he 
could hear and feel getting off. His hand 
grasped the railing. 

“Conductor,” his voice was a little 
loud, “‘is this Bus A, the one that goes up 
to Hundred and Ninetieth and _ the 
Drive?” 

“It’s right on the front, bud.’’? The 
man was surly. This was it. This was 
what he had dreaded. “ Didn’t youlook?”’ 

“No,” said Grogan quietly. ‘I didn’t 
look.” 

“Why not? Couldn’t you read it?’ 

“Nope.” He could hear the people 
waiting behind him to get on, waiting 
and listening. ‘‘I couldn’t read it.” 

“Why not, for goshsake? You blind?” 

“That’s right.”” Grogan grinned at 
him gently. “‘I’m blind. How about you 
telling me? Skip it, fella.” He 
swung aboard, cutting short the conduc- 
tor’s apologies and offers of help. “But 
tell me when we get to a Hundred and 
Ninetieth Street, will you?’’ He moved 
slowly inside the bus, the grin still on 
his lips. “I don’t mind, chum,” he felt 
like saying to the conductor. “I don’t 
mind half as much as you do, because 
maybe I can’t read your lousy bus signs, 
but if I had you in a darkroom for half 
an hour, brother, could I make you look 
dumb? Why, I’m probably the best 
damn man in a darkroom in these whole 
United States, and I’m doing okay out 
of one right now too.” 

Somebody said, “Take this seat,”’ and 
he grinned. “Thanks, I’m fine.” He 
stood there swaying with the bus, his 
cane in one hand, the bus rail in the 
other, looking triumphantly if sightlessly 
out at the passing shop windows. 
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.. steps by which you can readjust 
comfortably to a new way of life.” 


Tuts man has followed the advice of his Penn Mutual 
Underwriter. By means of the Salary Continuance Plan, he 
has arranged that, in the event of his death, his family can 
count on a graduated amount of his salary while they are 
going through the period of readjustment to a different way 


of life. 


A few minutes’ conversation with your Penn Mutual Under- 
writer will determine whether the Salary Continuance Plan is 
indicated for you. In any case, the Penn Mutual representa- 
tive can advise you about complete family protection, taking 
into account your Social Security and the taxes your heirs 
will have to pay. Why not get expert advice on your par- 
ticular needs? 


Your life plan deserves the expert 


guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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Better care means longer wear for your Treasured Appliances 


Yes, most appliances .. . particularly the 23 
pre-war Westinghouse appliances illustrated 
...were built to “take it”. And in the past 
few years... they’ve certainly proved they 
could. However, even the sturdiest appliances 
need some attention to keep them running in 
tiptop form. A little care works wonders! 

Some bright day all these Westinghouse 
“miracle workers” will again be available. 
Many other exciting new appliances, too. 
Home Freezers, Electric Clothes Dryers and 


Steam Irons, for example. And a grand new 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + Plants in 25 


Dishwasher that will wash your greasy pots 
and pans with as much ease as your choicest 
crystal. But they’re not available yet— 
essential war materials come first. 
Meantime . . . send today for a free copy 
of our 52-page book, “The Care and Use of 
Electric Home Appliances”. It’s packed full 
of practical, easy-to-follow advice on how to 
make your present appliances do more and 
last longer. Then, with these magic “electric 
helpers” in tiptop form, youll know... 


There’s a Lift to Living Electrically! 


Cities . . . Offices Everywhere MANSFIELD, OHIO 


30 MILLION PRE-WAR 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


YOUR PROMISE OF STILL FINER ONES TO COME 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT., N. B. Cy 
Ted Malone, Monday through Friday 11:45 A.M., EWT., Blue Network 











